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account for a certain aloofness, a sane and critical detachment,
that compares advantageously with the violence and party spirit
of some of the native novelists who followed her. She always
kept her head, she was never carried away by pity or enthusiasm,
although she did not shut her eyes to Irish grievances or to the
finer side of the Irish character. She observed as an alien, one of
another class, the English gentry settled in Ireland; at the same
time ridiculing the apes of English fashion, the dandies, spend-
thrifts, addle-pated sportsmen, and above all the hated absentees.
To that combination of sympathy and detachment are largely due
the rich humour and the subdued pathos of this first and greatest
of her novels. It was all very well for her to say that Thady
dictated the story 5 no doubt she honestly meant it. But Maria
Edgeworth was never more herself than when she heard him
dictating. All the understanding and tenderness and humour with
which she had listened many times to his original were in the
voice which she seemed to hear, and are revealed in the affectionate
irony of her transcript.
Tkadfs       She and her father had not yet published their Essay on Irish
narrative gdls, famous as having been read by the secretary of the Irish
Action seen Agricultural Society for hints on the breeding of cattle * j but she
through a was already a connoisseur of this homely brand of humour.
character Thady's bulls, like the invincible loyalty to his scapegrace masters,
stamp the narrative as his unvarnished own j yet no one can miss
the smile in the eye of her who uses these touches of nature with
such unobtrusive art   Sir Patrick, the first to bear the name of
Rackrent, to whom Thady's grandfather was driver, " gave the
finest entertainment that ever was heard of in the country; not
a man could stand after supper but Sir Patrick himself, who could
sit out the best man in Ireland, let alone the three kingdoms
itself. He had his house, from one year's end to another, as full
of company as ever it could hold, and fuller."    Sir Murtagh
succeeded, and refused to pay his father's debts of honour, because
the law had been set in motion, and " there was an end of honour
to be sure." " As for law, I believe no man, dead or alive, ever
loved it so well as Sir Murtagh. He had once sixteen suits pending
at a time, and I never saw him so much himself. . . . Out of
1 Black Book, 185.